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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPER. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 


The family of the Lees is both ancient 
and respectable, many of them having hac 
connections and intermarriages with the 
principal families in the English nation, and 
from a pedigree done for Mr. Thomas Lee, 
distributor and collector of the stamp du- 
ties for the county and city of Chester. 
North Wales, we learn that the general’s 
father was John Lee, of Dernhall, in the 
said county, who was some time a captain 
of dragoons, afterwards lieutenant colonel 
of general Barrel’s regiment from 1717 to 
1742, at which time he was promoted toa 


can, as it appeared prejudicial to their interest 
and safety. On this occasion he exerted 
himself, and published a pamphlet showing 
the importance of this country, which was 
much approved of by all the friends to 
America. The celebrated Dr. Franklin, in par- 
ticular, was pleased to compliment him, and 
said, “ that it could not fail of making a salu- 
tary impression.” In the year 1762, he bore 
a colonel’s commission, and served under 
general Burgoyne in Portugal, and in this 
service he handsomely distinguished him- 
self. 

When a general conclusion was at length 
put to the war, he returned to England 





regiment of foot. He married Isabella, se- 
cond daughter of sir Henry Bunbury, of 
Stanney, in the county of Chester, baronet; 
by this lady he had three sons, Thomas, 
Harry, and Charles, the youngest, who is 
the subject of these memoirs. 

From his early youth he was ardent in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and being an offi- 
cer at eleven years of age, may be consid- 
ered as born in the army, which, though it 
deprived him of some regularity with res- 
pect to the mode of his education, yet his 
genius led him assiduously to cultivate the 
fields of science, and he acquired a compe- 
tent skill in the Greek and Latin; while his 


from Portugal, after having received the 
thanks of his Portuguese majesty for his ser- 
_vices; and count La Lippe recommended 
him in the strongest terms to the English 
court. He had, at this period, a friend and 
| patron in high office, one of the principal 
secretaries of state, so that there was eve- 
ry reason for him to have expected promo- 
tion in the English army. But, here, his at- 
tachment, his enthusiasm for America, in- 
terfered, and prevented. The great Indian, 
or what we called Pondiack’s war, broke 
out, which the ministerial agents thought 
their interest to represent as a matter of no 
| consequence. The friends ofAmerica thought 








fondiess for travelling gave him also an op- 
portunity of attaining the Italian, Spanish, 
German, and French languages. 

Having laid a good foundation, tactics be- 
came his favourite study, in which he spent 
much time and pains, desiring nothing more 
than to distinguish himself in the profession 
of arms. We find him very early in Ameri- 
ca, commanding a company of grenadiers 
of the 44th regiment, and he was at the 
battle of Ticonderoga, where general Aber- 
crombie was defeated. Here, it is said, he 
was shot through the body, but fortunately 
his wound did not prove mortal. 

When he returned to England from 
America, after the reduction of Montreal, 


he found ageneral peace was in contempla- | 


tion, The cession of Canada was talked of, 





| the reverse, and asserted it would be at- 
;tended with dreadful waste, ravage and 
desolation. This brought him once more to 
| 


| publish for the dgfence and protection of 
| 


| this country, by which he lost the favour 
, of the ministry, and shut the door to all 
| hopes of preferment in the English army. 
| But he could not live in idleness and inac- 
| tivity; he left his native country, and enter- 
, ed into the Polish service, and was, of 
course, absent when the stamp act passed; 
but, although absent, he did not cease la- 
| bouring in the cause of America, as may 
i be learned from many of his letters. He 
| used every argument, and exerted all the 
|, abilidies he was master of, with every cor- 

respondent he had,” ir either house of 





which gave great uneasiness to every Amer! 


mes 


at the same time, he had not an inconsid- 
erable number in both. 

It must be observed, that this famous act 
had divided almost every nation in Europe 
into two different parties: the one, asser- 
tors of the prerogative of the British par- ¢ 
liament; the other, of the rights and pri- 
vileges of America. General Lee, on this 
occasion, pleaded the cause of the colonies 
with such earnestness, as almost to break 
off all intercourse with the king’s minis- 
;ters at the court of Vienna, men that he 
| personally loved and esteemed; but, at the 
| same time, it was thought that he pleaded, 
, with so much success, as to add not a few 
| friends and partizans to America. These 
circumstances are mentioned, as they serve 
to demonstrate that a zeal for the welfare 
of the colonies, from the general’s earliest 
acquaintance with them, had been a ruling 
principle of his life. The present memoir 
will testify what he sacrificed, what he did, 
and what he hazarded, in the last and most 
important contest, which separated the co- 
lonies from their parent state; but there is 
one circumstance which seems to claim a 
particular attention, which is, that of all 
the officers who embarked in the American 
service, he was the only man who could ac- 
quire no additional rank, and perhaps the 
only one whose fortune could not have 
been impaired, or, at least, the tenure by 
which it was held, changed from its former 
condition into a precarious and arkjtrary 
one, by the success of the British minis- 
|try’s schemes; for, had they been completed 
|to the full extent of their wishes, the con- 
‘dition of his fortune had not been altered 
for the worse; his fortune, though not great, 
was easy, and, it may be said, affluent, for 
a private gentleman. 

The general, who could never stay long 
in one place, during the years 1771, 1772, - 
to the fall of 1773, had rambled all over 
Europe; but we can collect nothing materi- 
al relative to the adventures of his travels, . 
as his memorandum books mention only 
the names of the towns and cities through 











| parhament, of any weight or influence, and, 
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which he passed. That he was a. most ra- 
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pid and very active traveller, is evident; 
it appears also, that he was engaged with 
an officer in Italy in an “ affair of hon- 
our,” by which he lost the use of two of 
his fingers; but having recourse to pistols, 
the Italian was slain, and he immediately 
was obliged to fly for his life. His warmth 
-of temper drew him into many rencounters 
of this kind, in all which he acquitted him- 
self with singular courage, sprightliness of 
imagination, and great-presence of mind. 

Much dissatisfied with the appearance 
of the political horizon at London, on the 
16th of ‘August, 1773, he embarked on 
board the packet for New-York, where he 
arrived on the 10th of Nevember follow- | 
ing, and hada very severe fit of the gout. 
At this period, the controversy between 
Great Britain and her colonies began to be 
serious, and the general corcerted a de-) 
sign of taking a part in favour of America, 
in case it Came to an open rupture. 

The destruction of the British East India 
company’s tea at Boston, the 16th of De- 
cember, was a prelude to the calamities 
that afterwards ensued. At this crisis, gene- 
ral Lee’s mind was not inobservant or inac- 
tive; his conversation, his pen, animated 
the colonists to a’ great degree, and per- 
suaded them to make a persevering: resist- | 
ance. 

During this winter, he visited Philadel- 
phia, Williamsburgh and several other 
places in Virginia and Maryland, and re- 
turned to Philadelphia, a few months be- 





the 5th. of September. Encouraging and 
observing what was going forward here, he 


then paid a visit to New-York, Rhode-Isl- | 


and and Boston, where he arrived on the 
ist of August, 1774. The most active poli- | 
tical characters on the American theatre |! 
now hailed him, and were happy in his ac- 
quaintance, not a little pleased with his san- 
guine, lively temper, considering his pre- 
sence among them, at this crisis, as a most 
fortunate and propitious omen. General | 
Gage had now issued his proclamation, and | 
though Lee was on half-pay in the British | 
service, it did not prevent him from expres- | 
sing ‘his sentiments, in terms of the most 
poimial severity against the ministry. 


' 
{} 


In 


short, he blazed forth a whig of the first mag- | 


nitude, and communicated a portion of his 
spirit to all with whom he conversed. As 
he continued travelling, or rather flying, 
from place to place, he became known to 
all who distinguished themselves in this 
important opposition; his company and cor- 
respondence were courted, and many occa- 
sional political pieces, the production of his 
pen, were eagerly read, and much admired; 
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and from this popularity, there is no reason 
to doubt but he expected he should soon 
become the first\in military rank on this 
continent. 
To be continued. 
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For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Dare but to touch her, 
And Pll rend you, singly, limb from limb! 


C. J. Ingersol. 
The grief that is not loud, 


Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break 
Shukspeare. 

Amelia beheld her brave protector fall 
beneath the symeter of one of the Moors, 
but saw no more. She rushed shrieking 
from the bed but fell senseless into the arms 
of Alcanzor. The mother and daughter now 
made their appearance, and while the former 
vented her unavailing curses upon T'lorival 
for the death of her husband the latter was 
/employed in endeavouring to restore the 
lifeless Amelia. These efforts were a long 
time unsuccessful, but at length she recover- 
_ed only to greater anguish, upon behoiding | 
| Florival covéred with blood and bound with 
| cords so that he was unable to move his arms. 
'In vain were her lamentations, they were 
_only answered with scoffs by the Moor and 








| the curses and revilings of Barbara. Florival 
fore the first congress met in that city, on / 


conjured her to moderate her grief and 
trust to providence for their deliverance. 

“ We are in your power, Moor,” suid he 
to Alcanzor, “and therefore ought to be se- 


{! . 
‘cure. But permit us to depart and the ad- 


ventures of this night shall forever remain a 
secret with us.’ 
Alcanzor looked ‘scornfully at him but | 


i ' disae no reply, then turning to the Moors 
| he cried: 


“ To the barge.” 

Our unhappy fugitives were now compel- 
led to proceed toward the boat, and as they 
| Passed from the cottage, Bertha whispered 
H in the ear of Florival, 

“if I can escape from this spot, the count 
| Altenheim shall know your destiny.” 


' titude and they immediately departed for the 
| shore, and as day had now broken, the Moors 
| appeared in great perturbation. They now en- 
tered’ the boat and plied their oars with 
| great force for about three hours, when 
Florival perceived, under the shelter of a 
smallisland covered withtrees, the Moorish 
galley, which in a few moments they reached, 
and on board of which they were now con- 
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ducted never, as they believed, to see their 
native land again. Florival was released 
from his bonds, and they were conducted 
through numbers of terrific looking Moors 
and renegado Spaniards into the cabin. 
There they discovered several other prison- 
ers, and amongst the rest a gentleman dres- 
sed in a rich Spanish habit, whom the Moor 
addresed as the count of Algoronza and 
presented Amelia to him. 

She started at the name, and the story of 
Minda rushed upon her mind. This could not 
surely be the base friend of Malventi who 
vad again escaped the just vengeance of that 
injured man. She seemed lost in surprize, 
and remained silent. Refreshment was now 
ordered and they all sat down together to a 
delicious méal, though it wanted liberty to 
make it palatable. Alcanzor ordered his men 
to prepare for their departure as soon as 
night came on and then joined the melancho- 
ly group in the cabin. 

It is now time to return to Altenheim and 
relate the circumstances that succeeded the 
departure of Amelia. Night came on and 
the curtain of darkness enveloped the land- 
scape, for the fires of the firmament had not 
begun to sparkle. Hour after hour had pas- 
sed and Amelia had not returned, till 
Minda began to conclude that she had 
proceeded to the castle without visiting 
the cottage. She was, however, soon fatally 
convinced that her opinion was erroneous, 
for about eleven o’clock the vassals from the 
castle arrived at the cottage in search of her. 

Nathing could equal the astonishment of 
the servants upon finding she was not there, 
nor the dismay of Minda when she discoyer- 
ed that Amelia had not returned to the castle. 
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Florival pressed her hand in token of gra- H 


A thousand conjectures flew through her 
mind but the only one she indulged was that 
she had been carried off by the vassals of 
Montaldo. She opened her mind to the ser- 
vants and determined to accompany them to 
Altenheim to impart her suspicions to count 
Ferdinand. They accordingly departed and 
found the anxious father waiting at the gate, 
together with Editha and some of the vassals. 
Not perceiving his daughter with them, a 
groan broke from the bosom of Altenhcim, 
he sunk lifeless into the arms of his at- 
| tendants and was conveyed to his chamber by 











the servants whose feelings were a most as 
| powerful es their lords. Nothing but grief 
| reigned through the castle, for not a heart 
was there but what beat in unison with the 
disconsolate father. When Altenheim recov- 
ered, not a word escaped his lips; the big tear 
stood trembling in his eye, convulsive throbs 
disturbed his bosom and his hands were clas- 
ped in the extremity of sorrow. For two 
hours did the distressed parent thus suffer 
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for the loss of his beloved Amelia. At length 
the violence of grief subsided and he deman- 
ded of one of the attendants if Minda were 
in the castle, who being admitted, was desi- 
red to give any account of the distressing 
accident that was in her power. 

She related all she knew concerning the 
ramblings of Amelia, and then informed him 
of her suspicions that she had been carried 
off at the instance of D’Arinhault. Alten- 
heim started at the idea and exclaimed: 

“ No, he could not be so base!” 

«Can your lordship still doubt,” said Min- 
da,“ that Pandolfo is capable of the bases} 
actions?” 

“ That he is a villain, I doubt not,” an- 
swered Altenheim, but his audacity in 
tearing my child from me, I can hardly cred- 
it. However, messengers shall be immediate- 
ly despatched to Dusseldorp, and if the fact 
be so the vengeance of an afflicted father 
shall reach him.” 

The bell of the castle now tolled three 
and Ferdinand ordered his vassals to pre- 
pare for an immediate departure to Dussel- 
dorp. They were soon ready and, having re- 
ceived his orders, Huberto departed at the 
head of fifty men. He had orders to search the 
forest and to stop at the deserted castle of 
Pandolfo. He had been gone about an hour 





“ On my life, my lord,” exclaimed Muiude, 
“ they have spoken false; too well I know my 
Florival to suppose that, if alive, he would be 
guilty of so greatacrime. But, alas: I am too 
fatally convinced he is no more.”’ 

Geraldo and his companion, attested, how- 
ever, their innocence and the truth of the 
circumstance related, which was only done 
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Altenheim. In short she related every cir- 
cumstance that might tend to counteract 
the count’s suspicions, but all in vain, they 
were too firmly rooted to be so easily era- 
dicated, particularly as he was now convin- 
ced the youth was alive and with his daugh- 
ter. Bertha now let Altenheim know that slfe 
had eloped from her barbarous mother and 














to fix on Florival suspicion and remove i! 
from Montaldo; and it succeeded to their 
wishes, for Altenheim immediately adopted 
the idea and retired to his chamber to bury 
his griefs in solitude, after ordering the two 
villains to be provided with lodging. This 
they wisely rejected, declaring it necessary 
for them to return to Dusseldorp immedi- 
ately. After having taken some refreshment 
they left Altenheim and proceeded towards 
the palace to convey the fatal inteiligence of 
the escape of his prisoners to Montaldo. 
Nothing could exceed his rage, and had 
not Clithero wisely refrained from coming 
into his presence he would have lost his life:in 
consequence. He was continually haunted 
with fears, lest he should be discovered and 
Florival and Amelia return. It was not until 
three or four days had passed without their 
being heard of that Pandolfo recovered the 
least serenity of mind, and then he hastened 
to Altenheim to clear himself from the foul 
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when aloud knocking at the gate, disturbed 
the inhabitants of Altenbeim, and when it was 
opened, to the astonishment of all, Huberto 
and his troop entered having Geraldo and 
Clithero in custody. ; 

They were conducted to the count, who 
interrogated them, threatening the severest 
tortures if they spoke falsely. The villains, 


however, secure from detection, upon finding | 


that their captives had not found their way 
home, paid but little attention to these 
threats. Geraldo declared that he had been 
to the deserted castle on business for his 
lord, and that he had missed his way in the 
forest and had beed basely scized by Hu- 
berto. : 

* Your daughter, my lord,” continued he, 
“T have not scen. A female and a man we 
did pass in the forest, but it was so dark that 
we could not destinguish them. As they pas- 
sed, however, w> heard her cai] him by the 
name of Florival.” 

This broke like thunder on the ears of 
very one, and the name of Florival was re- 
peated from every mouth. The count was 
wrapped in the most profound amazement. 
At length he cried, while tears gushed upon 
his cheeks, 

“Can it be possible! did the ungrateful 
wretch secrete himself so long, but that he 


imputation attached to him by Minda, and 
express his regret at the grief of Altenheim. 
it was on the morning of the fifth day 
after this fatal night, that Montaldo visited 
Altenheim, and while they were in confi- 
dence, count Ferdinand was told that a fe- 
male desired to see him. Full of hope and 
expectation he ordered her to be admitted. 
Our reader will have surmised that it was 
Bertha, the daughter of the murderous Jas- 
par. It was. She apologized to the count 
| for her intrusion: 
« But,” continued she, “I trust it will be 
| unnecessary to make an apology when you 
| know, my lord, that Iam able to give you 
| information of your daughter.” 

This operated like a stroke of electricity, 
and Altenheim requested her to proceed. She 
then related the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted except the im- 
prisonment and escape of Florival and Ame- 
lia, for of these she was, happily for D’Arin- 
hault, entirely ignorant, the youth having 
related his adventures to Jaspar alone. 
When she had concluded, Altenheim found 
his suspicions corroborated and immediately 
uttered the heaviest curses on the betrayer 
of his child, as he called Florival. Bertha 
could not, however, coincide with erdi- 
nand, and informed him that Florival could 











night have an opportunity of robbing me of 
my only comfort? Crue}, degenerate girl!” 


| not have intended to e!ope with Amelia 


wished to be received as a domestic into the 


castle. This was readily granted and orders 


issued immediately to that effect. 

Pandolfo now took leave of the count 
and proceeded towards Dusseldorp, while 
the inhabitants of the castle remained in a 
state of anxiety and distress. Altenheim knew 
his daughter was a slave and could only 
weep and pour his maledictions on the head 
of the guiltless Florival. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LVIX. 


There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to th’ observer, doth thy history 

Fully unfold. Shakspeare. 

Till you stand, and in a right lineview it, 

You cannot well judge what the main form is. 
Admiral of France. 

There is a kind of insanity which some 
men are very apt to fall into, which leads 
us to entertain very different opinions of 
them from those which nature intended. 
I mean the desire of appearing to others, 
what their own dispositions will not permit 
them to be. This seems the more ridiculous 
when we consider that there is always to 
be discovered in such persons a something 
to detect them. The speech and actions of a 
man, in the unguarded moments of social 
intercourse, will most generally furnish a 
clue to trace his real character“among the 
unnatural rubbish with which he may have 
surrounded it. 

When this mania fixes on its victim, it 
generally leads him to a desire of being a 
creature as opposite as possible to that 
which nature made him. I have heard of 
cobblers who imposed themselves on the 
world as proficients in the science of poli- 
tics and mathematics. I have heard of ap- 
plications made to the manager of a theatre, 
from men who were destitute of every 
qualification for the character of a player. 
I have known many, (and I hesitate na to 
confess that I myself was once among the 
number) who believed themselves chosen ser- 
vants of the muses, and bent the whole 
force of their mistaken genius to the 
composition of poetical episiles, odes, epi- 
grams, and acrostics; and what is still more 











jas he was so strenuous, to get back to 
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strange, proofs are not wanting to show that 








some of our bloods, .as they are tonishiy 
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denominated, have even endeavoured to palm 
themselves on the town for gentlemen. 

In my earlier days it was my lot to be- 
come the friend and confidant of Tom Rattle. 
I am totally unable to account for the 
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which the great world affords, and onc 
plainly told me that about a year ago his 
brain had been turned by reading Zimmer- 
man on solitude. He had deceived himself in- 





friendship which subsisted between us, ex- 
cept on the authority of an assertion of the 
Spectator, who declares that a purfect simi-_| 
larity of disposition is not absolutely neces- |} 
sary for the existence of a very cordial 
friendship. Tom was a high flying son of 
fashion, full of vivacity and a handsome for- 
tune to figure with. An assembly of drii- 
lantes, where the lively violin incited to the 
dance, and elegant dissipation received the 
smiling homage: of her votaries, was Tom’s 
own element. He delighted to mix with the | 
lo>by loungers at the theatre, to talk loud | 
in his own box, to take his glass, to sing his | 
song, 

“ To sweat the watchman in the public street,” 
in short to do any thing in which there was 
fun, or the shadow of fun. Yet with all this 
against him, Tom was desirous to be 
thought a sober fellow. He no more ne- 
glected going to church than going to the 
play. He would sit in my company for hours 
together with the most perfect apparent 
satisfaction, and discourse upon some serious 
subject with all the gravity of a sage. His 
gay associ«es thought him the wildest lov- 
er of pleasure in the whole circle; while 
good old matrons, whom he took care 
should only behold the prim side of his 
character, set him forth to their ungoverna- 
blesons as the very pink of propriety and 
pattern of excellence. 

Horatio was a fellow of an opposite cha- 
racter. He was naturally pensive and taci- 
turn.. He was generally disliked in mixed 
society for the gravity which pervaded his 
manners, and the solemnity with which he 
uttered his weighty sentiments. Horatio 
was a scholar, little acquainted with the 
world, and therefore pedantic in conversa- 
tion. His mind accustomed to reflection, 
was generally contemplating some impor- 
tant subject, and to him it was evidently a 
considerable effort to elevate it from that 
austerity which by habit it had acquired. 
Yet Horatio had an ambition to be thought, 
lively and ‘dissipated, and his awkward at- 
tempts to imitate the language and man- 
ners of the bon ton drew upon him the 
scornful smile of more successful originals. 

During my late jaunt into a remote 
part of the country I met witha gentleman 
who was evidently not formed for his pre- 
sent situation. He has immured himself in 
the most perfect and romantic solitude, and 
lives the life of a hermit. He talks with 
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the idea that perfect happiness is only to be 
found in the midst of woods and rocks “ far 
from the busy hum of men,” but of late, 
« said he,” I have discovered that there is 
no such thing as forcing a man’s natural in- 
clinations; if I had not been insane, I should 
have known before I sought this solitary and 
comfortless abode, that the vivacity of my 
disposition would never make me _ happy 
except in the bosom of sociality and friend- 
ship. However,” continued the recovered, 
gentleman, “in a few weeks I shall remove 
to New York and enter once more into those 
scenes I so absurdly left.” 

We may rest assured that the only me- 
thod of arriving at real happiness is to walk 
in the direct road of our particular genius. 
The pleasures we enjoy upon earth we 
draw principally from ourselves; but while 
we assume borrowed characters our own can 
afford us no gratification, and we live under 
the continual scorn, and are wounded by 
justly excited mirth, which other men in- 
dulge in at our expense. 

The man who moves through life in 
the path for which nature destined him, 
is in no daner of the vexations to which they 
are subject, who, jackdaw like, strut in 
borrowed piumes. The man of worth is 
satistied with the station for which his tui- 
ents qualify him, he enjoys the respect of his 
fellow citizens, and the peaceful reflections 
of his own contented mind. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
—— 
Forthe Repertory. 
HISTORY. 

No study can be more pleasing and 
instructive than history. It unfolds to us the 
events which have happened in all ages 
and in all countries. It gives a minute ac- 
count of the fates of nations and of king- 
doms, and can improve the mind with in- 
ferences and reflections which may arise 
from perusing it. It presents to the atten- 
tive reader a rich field for expanding Jis 
ideas, for it is most intimately connected 
with the other important branches of litera- 
ture. It is formed upon a very extensive 
scale, and the arts and sciences are chiefly 
indebted to it for the principles upon which 
they act. It greatly enhances the value of 
other studies, and forms the mind to enter 
cheerfully into the learning of other scien- 
tific branches. 

History with regard to time may be di- 
vided into ancient and modern. Ancient 

















a of the busy and various scenes 
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| history commences with the creation of the 
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world and extends as far as the reign of 
Charlemagne in the year 800. Modern his- 
tory dates its rise from that period, and 
reaches to the present times. Here the at- 
tentive student can fix his choice upon 
either division, whichever he thinks presents 
amore extensive field for him to enlarge 
his thoughts. Both are interesting, and both 
may conduce to the improvement of his 
faculties. But modern history is founded up- 
on a larger scope, and presents a more mi- 
nute investigation of the evils of society. All 
the famous discoveries and inventions are 
recorded in modern history, and the man- 
ners and customs of mankind have been 
improved and become more polished since 
the latter has succeeded the former. All the 
astonishing changes and revolutions which 
have occurred are found within the limits of 
modern history. Upon the whole it is better 
calculated to instill into our hearts a more 
ardent thirst after the knowledge of mankind 
in general. 

The advantages which are derived from 
the careful perusal of history are numerous. 
Besides the knowledge it gives us of all 
nations from the creation of the world, it 
increases our abhorrence of vice, and indu- 
ces us to pursue after a real and solid 
glory. The vices of mankind are depicted 
in their true colours, and the instances of 
heroism and magnanimity it records cannot 
fail to make a deep impression upon our 
ininds. In it we see the inutility of de- 
pending upon the constancy of human 
affairs, and it leads us to consider the pre- 
cariousness of human glory. It furnishes us 
with instances of persons that were in the 
| height of prosperity, and by a reverse of 
|fortune were suddenly hurled from their 
| high station into that of disgrace and pov- 
erty. On the other hand it exhibits the pic- 
ture of some who from a mean and obscure 
condition were exalted to the very pinnacle 
of prosperity. Thus does it present to us 
scenes of the mutability of human grandeur, 
and enables us to make a right estimate of 
mankind 

Thus do we see that the study of history 
in general is highly beneficial to man. It 
dispossesses him of those prejudices which 
would strongly adhere to him, were it not 
that through it he becomes acquainted with 
the world. It inspires him with a love for 
virtue, and enables him to: imitate those 
illustrious examples recorded in its pages. 
It fits him for associating with society, and 








versed in the customs of all ages. 
Before I conclude, suffer me, Mr. Editor, 
to make a remark upon an evil which is 
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not painful to see the rising generation, in- 
stead of increasing their fund of knowledge 
by attentively studying this most important 
branch, exclusively devoting their attention 
to the reading of novels? By means of these, 
they become disgusted at the thoughts of 
more solid and important studies: they be- 
come habituated to the perusal of these ficti- 
tious tales,and their minds are wholly engros- 
sed with the love of them. I mean not to de- 
nounce all novels; there are some, but very 
few, which do honour to the authors, and im- 
prove the taste of the readers; but these are 
laid aside, and others which are full of ab- 
surdities are sought after with avidity. At 
present we see that no check is liable to be 
given to this prevailing disease, and unless it 
be soon remedied, we shall perceive that the 
dispositions of the present generation will be 
wholly unfit to prosecute the more liberal and 
useful branches. HISTORICUS. 
ar 


For the Repertory. 


THE MORALIST. No. I. 


The etiquette of fashionable life, has been 
partially introduced into the literary world. 
A writer cannot offer his productions to 
the public, with any founded hope of a fa- 
yourable reception, without some preface, 
stating his business and apologizing for his 
intrusion. A compliance with this cus- 
tom seems then to become necessary, as a 
non-compliance is construed into a token 
of disrespect to the reader. Complying 
then with these received and fashionable 
notions, the Moralist hastens to lay before | 





en 











his reader the motive, which induced him 
to make his appearance in public. That the | 
world is no better than it should be, and 
that the morality of this city has not arri- 
ved at the summit of perfection, wiil be 
readily granted on all hands. It is certain- 
ly then the duty of every person to endea- 
vour to bring about a revolution and to 
promote the advancement of virtue. Be it 
then known, that the improvement of male 
and female is, if possible, to be increased 
by the Moralist’s lucubrations. The Mora- 
list says lucubrations; for he never attempts 
to compose at any other time than at night. 
Undisturbed by the noise of the street and 
unmolested by the importunities and vis- 
sits of acquaintances, the Moralist can set 
down and pursue what train of thought 
he pleases. His readers however are not 
to expect that his productions will “ smell 
of the midnight-lamp,” they will not find | 
them illustrated-by Latin quotations or em- 
beilished by sentences of Greek. Compo- 
Sitions of this discription may gratify the 
admirer of ancient learning or the lettered 
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scholar, but can never contribute to the 
improvement or entertainment of the gene- 
rality of readers. “ Utility,” says some au- 
thor, “should be our sole aim in publica- 
tions.’ To this sentiment the Moralist 
readily subscribes. K is sincerely to be 
regretted, that all writers did not bear this 
in mind, when they are preparing picces 
for the public. But another opportunity 
will offer, when somewhat more may be 
said upon this subject. 

It may be proper to state, that as to 
originality of thought or novelty of expres- 
sion, the Moralist lays no claims. No, these 
are seldom found, though often attempted, in 
the productions of our modern essayists. By 
reading we obtain ideas, which, after remain- 
ing in the mind some time, are introduced 
to other minds in a new dress and as stran- 
gers in the intellectual world; they are 
radically the same, though the words in 
which they are couched, are different as day 
is from night. 

As the female part of your readers may 
feel a curiosity to know, whether the Mo- 
ralist is their friend or not; whether his 
face is handsome or otherwise, I shall grati- 
fy them on the spot. To the first part of the 
question he freely answers in the affirmative, | 
to the latter neither modesty nor ability will | 
permit him. His countenance is so remark- | 
ably singular, that he finds it a matter of 
imposibility to describe it; and even if he 
should describe it, where is the utility? The 
Moralist has mixed much among the ladies 
and can truly exclaim with Milton, they are 
“ nature’s last, best work.” They always im- 


rove upon further acquaintance, new beau- | — . 
'P P 4 ' || Whence came this gold and whence my wretched 


tiea sre discovered, and we leave their com- 
| pany with reluctance. 


————< oe 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK IV. 
ARGUMENT. 


The vision of Iscariot; He wakes, and believing it a 
visitation from Heaven, hastens to the Jewish hall; 
The Jews having met, Caiaphas urges the necessi- 
ty of putting Jesus to death; Speech of Nicodemus; 
Reply of Annas. 

He left the spot where Jesus told to all, 

The mournful destiny that should befall, 

How on the cross he should be lifted high, 

Tn cruel agony forsaken die. 

He trod the ground with hasty footsteps o’er, 605 

Nor check’d his speed till check’d by Jordan’s 

shore; 

There gazing on the profluent stream, he cried: 

Here is the spot where first he touch’d the tide, 

Here where the Baptist all benignant stood, 

And plung’d the Jews in the parting flood; 

Curst be your stream, disgraéefv'l river curst, 

That not his body ’neath your surface hears’d; 
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Sane 


Rage, as I view, inflates my aching eye, 

And froin the sight indignantly I fly. 

He spoke, and groaning from his baleful heart, 613 
Turns from the unconscious river to depart: 

Parts from the shore and still with hurried pace, 
Proceeds his former footsteps to retrace; 

But scarce the arenaceous bank he leaves, 
When far and full before him he perceives 

A wretch decrepit, on whose naked head 
The hoary emblems of old age were shed; 
The tattered robe which full of filth he wore, 
Scarce covered half his lep’rous body o’er; 

In clotted flexures blew his scraggy hair, 
And shook a nauseous odour on the air: 
Judas o’ertook him, anxious to behold 

One so distress’d, so miserably old. 

When he the motive of his haste drew nigh, 
He saw that blindness blasted either eye; 630 
As o’er the ground his way the wretch impell’d, 
His only arm a staff supporting held, 

His only arm, for only one he wore, 

The dexter side a wither’d portion bore. 

His bending body scarcely could uphold, 

The bag he bore of all alluring gold; 

With cautious step the traveller trod the road, 
While from his sightless sockets sorrow Sow’d- 
Judas beheld his riches, not his grief, 

And thus bespoke him to impart relief: 640 
What wretch art thou, whose fainting body bears 
This tatter’d garment and this weight of years, 
Whose eyes as rayless as the murky night, 
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! 
| Nor bright as morn when day began her reign,645 


Can boast no cheering beam of heavenly light; 


| Nor when grey twilight glimmers o’er the plain. 

bes swelling heart with mild compassion warm, 
Weeps to behold thy withered, maimed arm. 

Say who thou art? O! whither go’st unfold, 

And whence this burthen of unwieldy gold? 650 

| The eyeless creature check’d his wand’ring ways 

| With feeble accents Judas to obey; 

To say what purpose of relentless fate, 

Brought the pale victim to that wretched state. 

Whoe’er thou art, the maimed and the blind,, 655 - 

To pity and relieve is heavenly kind; 


state, 
Bestow your patience while I shall relate. 
From David’s city, Bethlehem, I came, 
Rich as the earth, Caltheus is my name; 66 
Twelve days have pass’d since day these eyes hay 
seen, 
Blind from my birth I have not, stranger, been; 
But how this blindness and my wrongs befel, 
| If rage prevent not, I will truly tell; 





! Jesus of Naz: areth, to him T owe ( 


My present suff’rings and unequall’d wo. 

These words like thunder struck Iscariot’s soul 

And his red eyes in wild disorder roll. 

His restless budy told his restless mind, 

Which sleep’s resistless pinions cannot bind. 

In Cana’s land, pursued the vision’d fiend, 

I went to see the marriage of a friend; 

| The flowing goblet liven’d every guest, 

| And mirth reign’d playful in each joyous breast; 

| But soon the rich supply of wine was o’er, 6° 
iT he passing goblet kiss’d our lips no more. 
| Then did I see his mighty potence shine, 

| When the pale water redden’d into wine. 

Now as disease had baffled mortal skill, 

And torn my body with affliction still, 

Soon I resolved in foolish hope to try, 

Ifit the power of Jesus would defy; 
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For sure, thought I, who thus could change the 
stream, 
Must be the God eternal and supreme; 
Helusive hope! that foolish men obey, 685 
Thou dost but promise only to betray. 
Hither I came, this present rich I bore, 
Offered him this and promised thousands more; 
Wretch, he replied, while anger flamed his eye, | 
That hopest redemption or relief to buy; 690 
Full well thou know’st thy riches dispise, 
And willing grace all recompence denies. 
Did’st thou expect a venal friend to find? 
Presumptuous traitor! let those eyes be blind; 
Maim‘d be the arm which these base offerings bore. 
And leprosy affect thy body o’er. 696 | 
He spoke, and soon my arm all withered lay, 
My form was leprous, darkness chased the day: 
Thus to my anxious friends must I return, 
To curse my folly and my woes to mourn; 700 
But, O! that vengeance could my wrongs repay, | 
Twould light mysteps and cheer the lonely way; || 
‘This rich reward should pay his friendly zeal, 
Who would revenge the anguish that I feel; 
Nor this alone, but millions yet untold, 705 | 
would bestow of all acquiring gold. 
Here, cried Iscariot, here behold that friend, | 
Reacy assistance in your cause to lend! 
Receive the gold, the hellish vision cries, \ 
And give a listning ear to my advice: 710 
The Jews e’en now in council form the plan, 
To seize this traitor both to God and man; 
Now if thou kzow’st where Christ is to be found, 
Reveal the place and be with blessings crown’d: 
Rescued Judea shall be ever free, 715 
And hail their saviour as they welcome thee! 
Tis done, cried Judas, to the Jews I fly, 
Israel is free, for Jesus Christ shall die! 
The vision ceased, the bands of slumber broke, 
In wild amaze the bloody rebel woke; 720 
Started in horror from th’ imprinted ground, 
Andcast a look of guilty terror round. 
His eye soon resting on a heap of gold, 
Gazed in amazement, trembling to behold! 
‘The wily fiend had left the tempting lure, 725 | 
Iscariot’s deep perdition to ensure. 
The traitor look’d in pale affright awhile, 
But soon his visage brightens to a smile; 
Delight then glistens in his joyful eyes, 
While, with the voice of triumph, thus he cries:730 , 
Yes, it is so, for this great, glorious end, 
The eternal God a vision deign’d to send; 
My thoughts have not been sporting in a dream, 
But Heaven has fill’d them with the mighty theme; 
Behold the proof substantial to my sight, 735 
Looks golden lustre through the dismal night: 
Tremble, impostor, with despair and fear, 
Wate cries aloud, thy dreadful end is near! 
‘rhe messenger inspired by Heaven I come, 
And bear the mandate for thy tragic doom! 740 
Rejoice Judea, raise thy tuneful voice, 
Yigh Heaven und justice cry aloud, rejoice! 
le spoke, and to the council swiftly fled, 
While Mammon now unseen his fuotsteps led. 
- Meanwhile the Jews with rage by Satan fired,745 
Jn council met, the death of Christ conspired, 
Unseen of all the cunning Tempter sat 
Where Caiaphas appeared and urged his hate, 
Who left his seat and now, in accents loud, 
Prophet unconscious, thus bespoke the crowd: 750 
Brethren, what miracles he doth, we see, 
And daily hear, but what, alas! do we? 
ks it not meet one guilty slave should die, 
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| Sage Nicodemus was the inquirer’s name; 760 | 


, The arts of Caiaphas and hell t’ oppose, 


And not in stronger chains the people lie; 

Judea fall a victim to his power, 735 
And after millions curse our natal hour? 

The unruly gang now burst a fierce reply, 

The gloomy ):all reecho’d, crucify! 

But he who in the night to Jesus came, 


With guileless heart before the council rose, 


The marks of age were o’er his visage spread, 
And hoary emblems round his naked head; 


He view’d the assembly, from his soul he sigh’d,766 | 
| Then in commanding accents thus he cried: 


Ye men of Israel, O! avoid this shame, 
Before it judges does our law condemn? 
What hath been done your cruel hate that moves, 


‘To murder him whom all the world approves? 770 | 


¥e who, vociferous echo, crucify, 
For what good deed must this good Jesus die? 
Many good deeds he does, but mention one 








injurious act or sinful he has done; 
If he to death or torture should be given, 775 


| Dread the great vengeance of indignant Heaven! 


He ceased, when Annas, at this guilt grown hoar, 

Arose, new poison in their ears to pour; 

The reverend Nicodemus fiercely eyed, 

And with affected, zealous fury cried: 780 
Have we not heard the sacred prophecy, 

Deliver’d by the priest of God most high, 

That if we shed not this deceiver’s gore, 

Our L.ws dishonoured, Israel is no more? 

Cursed be the wretch, by Heaven for ever curst,785 

Whose rebel heart, whose tongue deceitful durst 

Pour such contumely o’er the dread behest, 

Which with prophetie*power the priesthood blest. 

He asks what cause our cruel hatred moves 

To murder him whom all the world approves? 790 

Say who approves, do we or scribes one word 

With credence sanction which from him we heard? 

Our hate’s inspired by him who reigns above, 

Hatred to Christ to Heaven is glowing love; 


| While, hear ye all, and dread th’ avenging rod,795 


Love to this Christ is enmity to God! 

For what good deed must this good Jesus die? 
For no good deed, ye Jews, I would reply, 

But for his plots against the public weal, 

This arch deceiver shall our vengeance feel! 800 


| His fall alone to us can safety give, 


And by his death shall our religion live. 
—— 


For the Repertory. 


THE SONNETTEER. No. V. 
TO MERCY. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, &c. 
Soft soothing power whose pearly tears descend, 
Like the refreshing showers of op’ning spring: 
The beams of peace and consolation blend 
In thy sweet smile and sport upon thy wing. 








Loveliest daughter of Omnipotence, 
The soften’d image of thy heavenly sire; 
Thy potent power, thy magic influence, 
Warms the cold bosom with celestial fire. 


|; Teach us that soft humanity to show 

That ever dwells within’ an upright heart, 
| To mourn ancther’s as our bosom’s wo, 
And if offended bid our wrongs depart. 


And let us e’er thy clemency adore, 


That smiling bids us go, repent and sin no more. 
4 EDWY. 
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For the Repertory. 
ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Fiend of the gloomy brow whose ruthless mein, 
Frights the pale mortal from serene repose; 
Thy presence changes évery roseate scene 
Of joy, and fills the breast with sullen woes. 


At thy command the dawning festive morn, 

Is overcast with shadows dark and deep; 
Relenilessly thou wield’st the venom’d thorn, 
That bids the heart o’er blighted raptures weep. 


When fancy warms the youthful ardent mind 
With hopes of bliss, thy gloomy form is near; 
And, e’er he taste the substance, fiend unkind, 
Thou bids’t the fond illusion disappear. 


Hope, like the wild rose, leads the raptured sense 
In spelis of fragrance to the scented grove; 
Bids the warm heart with caution cold dispense, 
And cheers the path where’er it chance to rove-. 


| But, like the floweret, hope has her alloy, 


A potent spell thou Disappointment own’st; 
To chill her influence, wound the bosom’s joy, 
And immolate it at thy shrine at once- 


As late T roved gay pleasure’s pathway o’er, 

Till then U knew not thee nor wish'’d to know, 
Sipp’d the sweet dew from every blooming flower, 
And felt of virtuous joy th’ enlivening glow. 


Sudden I saw thee from a wild flower spring, 
For, ah, the flower of pleasure’s sweet and wild, 
Wave o’er the grove thy sable plumy wing, 

And then descending every bud defiled. 


I view’d and sicken’d at thy blasting power, 

That chased, relentless, hope’s delightful dream; 
My heart resembled some diserted bower 

Hid by deep foliage from the day’s bright beam. 


Twas thenIstray’d through deepest glooms of night, 
By melancholy’s chains encircled round; 

Twas then I follow’d by the moon’s pale light 

The pensive power, with cypress chaplets crown’d. 


And still she often in her cold embrace 
_Entwines my heart, which ne’er her influence flies; 
And when I moments dear to memory trace, 
She heaves my breast with tributary sighs. 
MONTALDO. 


For the Repertory. 


EPITAPH, 
On a promising boy, who died, lately, just as he 
completed his sixth year. 
| Bright as the gems the wealthy orients boast, 
| Sweet as the odours of their spicy coast, 
| A pearly dew drop, see, some flower adorn, 
And grace, with all its pride, the rising morn. 
But soon the sun emits a fiercer ray, 
And the fair abric sinks into decay; 
Low if the dust the beauteous ruin lies, : 
While the pure vapour seeks jt native skies. 
A fate like this to thee, sweet youth, was given, 
To sparkle, bloom, and be exhaled to heaven. . 
PEGASUS. 
—— 
From the desk of poor Robert, the Scribe. 
One afternoon in ‘the month of October, 
a young gentleman from Philadelphia, who 
had visited Luzerne to enjoy the pleasure 





of the chase, was standing with his rifle on 
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the verge of one of those high precipices 
which bound the river Susquehanna, watch- 
ing the eagle as she sailed far below him 
along the breast of the cliff, when he was 
suddenly awakened from his reverie by the 
shriek of a female voice. Turning sudden- 
ly around, he saw a young horse, which be- 
ing frightened, had run away with his rider, 
and was rushing impetuously towards the 
precipice. He was too far off even to at- 
tempt to throw himself before the affright- 
ed animal. One expedient only presented 
itself. With unerring aim he drew up his 
rifle, and the horse fell on the very brink 
of the cliff. 

The stranger ran to the assistance of the 
unfortunate female. Though pale as the 
tenant of the grave, a lovelier object never 
met his view. Her dark hair fell loosely on 
her cold bosom. She was lifeless. He rais- 
ed her in his arms, and bore her to the ham- 
let at thé foot of the hill. 

By the assistance of the cottagers, Mary 
was soon sufficiently restored to be remov- 
ed to the house of her father, which was not 
far distant. A fever ensued, and William. 
whose extensive studies had given him 
some knowledge in medicine, attracted by 
a charm which he could neither resist nor 
define, resolved to remain and prescribe for 
Mary until her fate should be determined. 

Mary was just eighteen, when the acci- 
dent happened which introduced the accom- 
plished and fascinating stranger to her 
knowledge. By his kindness, and that of her 
parents, she slowly recovered; but the live- 
ly radiance of her fine blue eyes was chang- 
ed toa mild and pensive sweetness, less 
dazzling, but, oh! to the heart of sensibility, 
how interesting. The lily stole the rose’s 
blossom; the throbbing heart, and expres- 
sive flush that rose when William entered 
the room, too plainly told, that love, obtru- 
sive urchin, had left the city, and entered 
the cottage of Mary with the stranger. 

William was the most accomplished man 
Mary had ever seen. Pleasing in his man- 
ners, insinuating in his address, sensible anc 
handsome, and, too, the preserver of her 
life! What femaie heart could be insensi- 
ble to so: much excellence! The affection- 
ate and assiduous attentions of William 
soon restored Mary, in some degree, to her 
former health, and the chain that had so 
long detained him, gathering new strength, 
he found it impossible to break a connexion 
that was already so dear to him. 

All Franksburg’ talked of the courtship. 
and when I sew William and Mary lead 
down in the dance together, I. could not 


kelp thinking they were formed for each 
other. 
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I went up to Franksburg last fall to visit 
my old friend and to congratulate him on 
the purposed connexion. It was one of those 
pleasant moonlight evenings in the month 
of September, when I arrived at the gate, 
such as had always been enlivened by the 
song and the dance, under the old elm by 
the door. But the sound of jey was no 
more heard on the green. William was gone; 
the cheek of the soldier was wet with an- 
guish; and the wife of his bosom seemed 
fast declining in sorrow to the grave. 

Pale and dejected, Mary sat by the win-| 
dow, her head reclining on her hand. Her 
eye moistened by a tear, was fixed on vacan- || 
cy, or wandered heedlessly from object to | 
object. Seduced by the man who saved her 

life, she was soon to become a mother. 

The old man took my hand—pressed it || 
between his:—“ O! this is an ungrateful ! 
world,” said he. His heart swelled; he i 
turned away to conceal his emotion. An) 
aged missionary, whose hair was silvered 
with the frosts of seventy winters, endeav- 
oured to turn their affections to another 
world, and to lead them for consolation be- 
vond the tomb. 

Ye votaries of pleasure; ye gay, ye wan- 
ton seducers of the fair, whom you should 
protect; O! could you have seen the cot- 























phies over deluded innocence would have 
been scorpions to your consciences. 

Such ruin—Hark the watch dog announ- | 
ces a stranger! The door opened, and in a } 
moment we behold William at the feet of |, 
her father. Mary shrieked and fainted. “I i 
come, I come,” said he, “ for forgiveness; | 
I come to offer all the reparation in my pow- | 
er. Not a moment of happiness have I known | 





Noble youth! thou hast set a pattern by 
lowed. Gleaner. 


—< 


when the dread ofa press-gang kept the | 
minds of many in perpetual alarm, an | 


ed with the utmost lenity, resolved to quit 


till the storm had blown over. Accordingly, | 
with his favourite lass, he retired some 
miles from Boston, built a snug little but, 
and night and day alternated to his bottle 
and his Poll. A crew oi old mess-mates 
hearing.of Jack’s precipitate retreat, made 
diligent search for his abode. A short peri- 
od marked their success. The hut which | 
was elevated cy large stumps, and ef no 
great size, presented an object to gratify 





their humour. In the dead of night these | 


} 
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tage ef poor Freeman, your infamous tro- | 
| 

} 

t 


since I left you.” } 


thy return to virtue, most worthy to be fol- | way for him; but not until he had faydured 


: 
At the commencement of the late war, | 
‘ 


American tar, whom Neptune had not treat- | to be equalied by his solid and manly piety, 


his station on deck and sleep in the cabin, || 


i ot what he w 





brethern of the sea raised the hut on their 
shoulders, and transported it, from the side © 
of a hill, where it stood, into the centre of 
a pine grove, at a mile’s distance. This per- 
formed, they returned unperceived. At. the 
dawn of day, Jack, as was usual, opening 
the door to pass a judgment on the wea- 
ther, was saluted by a pine bough, which 
very forcibly complimented his face with a 
“ good morning.” Never having read of 
queen Mab’s nocturnal incantations, he was 
at a loss to conjecture how he could have 
run so many knots in so few hours. At 
length, rubbing his eyes several times, he 
says, “ Confound me, Poll, unless my 
lights are-in a sea fog, we’ve been dragging 
our anchors all night!” : 
a — 

A quaker driving a single horse chair, up- 
on a green that leads from Newington-green 
to Hornsey, happened to meet with a young 
blood, who was also in a single-horse chaise. 
There was not room enough for them to 
pass each other unless one of them would 
back his carriage, which they both refused. 


| “ Tj] not make way for you,” says the blood, 


“ d—n my eyes if I will.” “I think I am ol- 
der than thou art,” said the quaker, * and 


| therefore have a right to expect thee to make 


way for me.” “1 wont, d—n me,” resumed 
the first. He then pulled out a newspaper 
and began to read, as he sat still in his chaise; 
the quakef observing him, pulled a pipe 
and some tobacco from his pocket, and-with 
a convenience which he carried about him, 
struck a light, illuminated his pipe, and sat 
and puffed away very comfortably. “ Friend,” 


| said he to the young blood, “ when thou hast 


read that paper through, I should be glad if 
thou would’st lend it.” My young gentle- 
man, seeing that the obstinacy of the quaker 
was not to be overcome, prudently made 


him with a few oaths and imprecations: 


— 
MARSHAL TURENNE. 

It is well known of marshal Turenne, that 

his heroism (for such it really was) was only 


equally remote on the one hand from the su- 
| perstitions of his own age, and on the other 


from ‘he indifference of ours. In a court of 


| gallamtry, and in times when the point of ho- 
nour was preserved in full extravagance, the 
marshal was never kuown either to fighta 
duel, or be engaged in an intrigue. The 
grace, the dignity, with which he once fe- 
leased himscil from an embarrassment of 
this nature, will at once give an exact idea 
us, and be a sufficient answer 
to the favourite question of the defenders of 
duelling; “ how is a challenge to be refused?” 
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How is a challenge to be refused! let this 
anecdote of the marshal answer them. A 
young officer of noble family, and in despite 
of what may be thought from the part of his 
eonduct which follows, from real worth, im- 
agined himself to have received an insult 
from the marshal, and demanded satisfaction 
in. the usual forms. The marshal made no 
reply to his challenge; the officer repeated 
it several times, but the marshal still retain- 
ed the same silence. Irritated at the appa- 
rent contempt, the officer resolved to com- 
pel him upon their walks, and at length 
meeting him in the public street, accompa- 
nied by two other general officers, he hurri- 
ed towards him, and to the: astonishment, | 
and even terror of all who saw him, spit in | 
the marshal’s face. Let-us form some con- 
ception of the grossness of this insult; the 


| retail but‘in gross, the reward of those who 


| there will be, I trust, little room to merit by 





‘object of it was, the great Turenne, a mar- 
shal of France, and one of the greatest gen- 
erals which Europe produced. The compa- 
ny of the marshal started back in amaze- 
ment; the marshal, his countenance glowing 
from a sense of the indignity, seized the 
hilt of |his sword, and had already half un- 
sheathed it, when, to the astonishment of the 
spectaters, he suddenly returned it into the 
scabbard, and taking his handkerchief from 
his pocket, “ Young man,” said he, “ could 
1 wipe your blood from my conscience with 
as much ease as I can your spittle from my 
face, I would take your life on the spot. Go 
sir.” 

Saying this, the marshal retired in all the 
majesty of triumphant virtue. The young 
officer was so much struck as well with his 
manner as with his virtue, that he did not 
cease until he had obtained his pardon of the 
marshal. Turenne afterwards became his 
patren; and under such a preceptor, he be- 
came the rival of his fame. 

; : a 

Howard the Philanthropist. 

. The eulogium. pronounced on this benev- 
olent character by the most eloquent man of 
any age, cannot be too often quoted. “ I can- 
not, says Burke, name this gentleman (How- 
urd) without remarking, that his labours and 
writings liave done much to open the eyes 
and hearts of mankind. He has visited all 
urope—not to survey the sumptuousness 
of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not 
to make accurate measurments of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosities of modern art; not to 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts; but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals; to sur- 
vey the mansions of horror and pai; to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depres- 





ten, to attend the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and to co npare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries. His pla: 
is original, and it is full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of discovery, a 
circumnavigation of charity. Already the 
benefit of his labours is felt more or less in 
every country, and I hope he will anticipate 
his final reward by seeing-all its effects fully 
realized in his own. He will receive, not by 


visit the prisoner, and he has so forestalled 
and monopolized this branch of charity, that 


such acts of benevolence hereafter.” 
Speech ax Bristol previous to the election in 1780. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The communication of Historicus contains a 
great many valuable hints on the utility of the 
study of history. We cordially agree with him, 
in every thing he advances, except one. We are 
not convinced that “ all the astonishing changes 
and revolutions which have occurred are found 
within the limits of modern history.” 

The lines of Lothario, on the death of an amia- 
ble and regretted lady, contain many striking beau- 
ties, but they also have their defects. For instance, 

Might turn thy dread award, thy fiat move; 
that is, the virtues and patience under fuffering 
of the afflicted lady, might surely have chang- 
ed the determination of Omnipotence. This ex- 
pression, we think, borders on the profane. It is 
amiable to mourn for the departed friend, but we 
are commanded not to murmur against the Lord. 
We wish the author to make a few alterations, 
when we shall present it to the million, with great 
pleasure, We are led to these remaks from a re- 
spect to the dead, and a partiality for the poetry of 
Lothario which is seldom exceptionable. 

Of the beautiful flower of Pegasus, that deco- 
rates our poetical partarre in the present number, 
we cannot sufficiently commend. We leave it to 
our readers to experience the same pleasure which 
we enjoyed in the perusal. 

We do not think there is sufficient point in the 
epigram of K. 

Having perused three numbers of the Moralist 
we, with great pleasure, present the first number 
to our readers. The Moralist will always be wel- 
come while his essays display a solid reasoning and 
a correct and pleasing composition. 

We have but one objection to the communica- 
tion of Junius. One paragraph relates to the po- 





litics of the day; any interference with which we 
have promised to avoid. 

A distant correspondent inquires if St. Orme be 
dead. We should be obliged by an answer from the 


TEE 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 26, 7811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 19th to the 26th October. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Fever, typhus 2 0 
Atrophy 1 0 Hives 0 1 
Cholera morbus QO 2 Inflam. of brain 1 0 
Consump. of lungs 3 0 Inflam. of bowels 0 1 
Convulsions Q 2 Measles 0 1 
Decay 3 UV Old age 2 0 
Debility 1 0 Pleurisy 2.0 
Diarrhea 0 1 Sore throat 1 0 
Dropsy 3 1 Stillborn 0 1 
Dropsy in the brain 0 0 Teething 0 1 
Drunkenness eas _— 
Fever, remittent 0 0 24 12 
Fever, bilious 2 0 
Fever, nervous 1 0 Total 36 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 5 Between 50 and 60 4 
Between 1 and 2 4 60 70 2 
2 5 3 70 80 1 

5 10 0 80 90 1 

10 20 0 90 100 1 

20 30 5 100 110 0 

30 40 3 — 

40 50 7 Total S6 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’ clock. 


October21 54 54 55 
22 §1 53 54 
23 55 58 60 
24. 52 53 55 
25 48 50 49 
26 45 47 49 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in adyance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 


pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
: —— 
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Printed and published by Dennis’ Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth stree®, 
near St. Mary’s church. 








sion, and contempt; to remember the forgot- 


proper source. 
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